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Foreword 

IN A DEMOCRACY a guidance program at the secondary 
■ loveljis pi ways advisable; when the need for manpower 
becomes acute it becomes a necessity. Many feel that this 
need is especially acute now and will cont inue for some time* 
The reason guidanoe is so important is that the choice of the 
type of high school education and of an occupation in a 
democracy is a matter, in the last analysis, for the youth and 
hia parents. Therefore, there is a decisive and urgent need 
to have that decision by youth made with full knowledge of 
his capabilities and how he may overcome any handicaps to 
his use of these capabilities. 

The analysis* made in this bulletin bears directly on’ the 
•’problem. It suggests a reappraisal of the significant steps 
in the measurement program of secondary schools in relation 
to the choice .of edueatiop&l sequences and subjects and of 
an occupation. 

This publication has been prepared by the Guidance and 
Student Personnel Section, under the direction of Frank L. 
Sievers, Chief, with assistance from the Trade and Industrial 
Education Branch. 

* , t 

E. Glznn Fkathxbston, 

Aisixtant Commissioner , 
Dwision of Stats and Local School Systems. 
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f Introduction 

THE MANPOWER PROBLEM facing our Nation today and for 
■ many years to com© emphasizes more than ever the need for voca- 
tional and educational guidance. Supply and demand for specialized 
workers in various occupations- in our society have at no time in the 
past reached the serious proportions of the present situation. In a 
democracy the choice of an occupation and the choice of a school cur- 
riculum must be permissive giving students and their parents freedom 
of choice which is not always consistent with the manpower needs of 
the Nation. 

This democratic principle must be maintained in any program de- 
signed to alleviate the critical manpower problem. We cannot tol- 
erate any proposal which provides education for the need§ of the 
Nation without due regtrm for the developmental needs of the indi- 
vidual student. The educational needs of our society and of the in- 
dividual must, therefore, be met within the framework of our demo- 
cratic structure. 

There are several rather obvious situations which contribute directly 
to deficiencies in meeting manpower needs and in fully developing 
the educational and occupational potential of students. 

1. Many students do not attend school long enough to prepare for 
an occupation or to develop their potentialities. 

2. Many students are not aware of their educational and occupa- 
tional potentialities and opportunities. 

3. Many students are not sufficiently motivated to pursue educa- 
tional activities and occupational goals consistent with their poten- 
tialities and opportunities. 

4. Educational and occupational choices are frequently made with 
almost complete disregard of reality. 

A substantial number of students drop out of high school at or 
below the tenth grade. Approximately 35 percent of those entering 
the ninth grade do not complete high school, and another large group 
goes through high school avoiding on the one hand direct lining 
in vocational education and on the other the sequences in high f 
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which will prepare them adequately for college. Therefore, about 
50 to 00 percent of our youth are ill-prepared for any particular ad- 1 
vanced training or for any occupation requiring specialized skills or 
competencies. , Then, tOo, many students who are adequately prepared ' 
for college do not enter-college. 

There are two important courses of action which high schools may 
take to hold students in school and to encourage the scholastically 
capable students to continue their education beyond high school. One 
is to>?,develop curriculums which are appropriate to the needs of stu- 
dents and, that prepare them for successively higher level educational 
and vocational activities. The other course of action is to provide 
the guidance services needed to enable wise student choices in cur- 
riculums and occupations and to stimulate motivation to remain in 
the appropriate sequences. The guidance needs demand at least two 
specific provisions. First, students must be informed of-the world 
of work apd of educational opportunities and be motivated to study 
thoroughly those decisions essential to their educational and occupa- 
tional future. This may, at least partially, be accomplished in social 
studies classes, group guidance work, and through the use of interest 
inventories to stimulate thinking about these problems. Second, an 
accurate estimate should be made of the scholastic potential and the 
general aptitudes of all students so that the counselors and others can 
assist students and their parents in making more appropriate educa- 
tional and occupational plana In fact, without this information 
and counseling, an occupational information program might even in- 
crease the number of unrealistic or inappropriate choices of courses 
and occupations. Many students are primarily interested in well- 
paying occupations that seem to have an unusual quota of glamour. 
If the choice of curriculums is based entirely on the description of 
these programs without due consideration of the desired qualifications, 
many students will be disappointed and discouraged, and will ulti- 
mately withdraw from school. 

This bulletin outlines an approach in guidance designed to estimate 
and utilize characteristics of students at the seventh- to ninth-grade 
level which should increase the effectiveness of educational and vo- 
cational guidance work. The original question which prompted the 
writing of this bulletin was, “How can we improve the selection of 
students for vocational education (in high school) I” Upon analyz-' 
ing the situation, it was concluded that much better “selection” or 
better “guidance” for aiding students in choosing vocational courses 
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was needed and could be attained. However, it was also concluded 
that guidance for this particular purpose should probably he con- 
sidered a part of the total school guidanoe program and not as an 
independent and highly specialised procedure. ■ This approach should 
be helpful, therefore, in the process of educational p lanning for all 
students irrespective of their ultimate educational end occupational 
goals. 

Frank L. Savins, Cfhief, 
Guidanoe and Student Personnel Section. 
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Section I.' The Need for More and Better 
Educationdl and Vocational Guidance 

‘ V * 

» 

EDUCATORS and those haying to do with manpower problems as 
well a 8 psychologists and psychiatrists will testify to the special 
need of increased educational and vocational guidance facilities. The 
New York State Education Department has stated : 1 ‘ 

The establishment of an adequate col dance program In all secondary 
schools moat take place without delay. The railed Interests and abilities 
of youth now attending high ^School make necessary a thorough study of 
each individual before' the acnool can plan appropriate educational and 
vocational programs which will meet the needs of the indlrldual pupils. 

Berdis* stated: 

It Is Important for both the student and society that a boy with an L Q. 
of ISO obtain the moat appropr ia te training, but also It la equally Important 
that 100 boys with L Q.’s of 135 and 1,000 boys of 100 I. Q. ob tain the moat 
appropriate training. Modern technology requires that perao na at an 
lards be well selected, wall-placed, and well-trained. The scientist today 
la dependent upon his technicians, his aides, and Ms colleagues of lesser 
qualifications. For the entire social endearor to function effectively, stu- 
dents moat interested In and salted for accounting most be given sentence 
to become accountants, students most interested In and suited In glass 
blowing must be giT*» an op po rtun ity to become glass blowers. Otherwise, 
the efforts of the gifted few we educate win In large part be wasted. 

Dugan * stated that : 

Choosing a career has always been a serious business. The making of 
correct vocational decisions la even more serious and difficult today becanee 
of the extremely complex industrial society In which we Dm With more 
than 40,000 different kinds of lobe in our world of work and some type of 
eperlallaad training required for moat of them high school graduates and 
, heginalng young workers quickly taco the paramity of giving careful atten- 
tion to appropriate avenues of further training and eventual Ufa work. • • • 
The s ur est approach la overc o ming the v ocation a l choices and genaral misdi- 
rection of potential talent la through Improved vocational guidance and 



■ Mnpf utmost Sf — 1 ffsg Fewer Thteegh a CeetSantm Stagy ef Teeth la BeheeL 
Attaar. Hew Tat State Btewttoe Depertamt, tMvaaelty ef the State af Haw Terk 
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One of the clearest views of the problem is that presented by Mc- 
Creary in an editorial in a recent California Guidance Newsletter , 4 

Recent statements by responsible national organisations either charge 
or imply that the schools are neglecting th» Important function of voca- 
tional guidance. The shortage* of trained workers In critical occupations 
bare focused attention upon our manpower reeoureea, oar training faciUtiea, 
and upon the vital role of vocational guidance In strengthening our national 
labor force. The schools have been found wanting. 

The National Maopow® Council* states that although "vocational guld- 
once and counseling are mwaiid u important functions of the secondary 
school, except for ■ itnall number of eotamunities, thaaa fuotCioB# are not 
being satisfactorily performed Most itudeoca do not receive the assist 
ance they require to make the beet educational and occupational decisi on* 
* * * The occupational Information amential for sound vocational guid- 
ance Lg limited, and moreover, it 1» frequently la a form that make* it 
difficult for the counselor* a« well a a the student to un*,” 

Representative* of the AmeHcgn Vocational Awodation, an oreanim 
ttou long friendly to the guidance movement, likewfae have expreaaed their 
dlssatlsfaeton with the vocational counseling — or lack of it — In high school! 
throughout the country. 

Apparently both the AVA and the National Manpower Council believe that 
in recent years many schools have so extended the scope of their guidance 
Programs in the direction oi counseling individuals with emotional and 
personal problems, the present staffs are unable to provide adequate edu- 
cational-vocational counseling for all students. Am a corrective men sure, 
the Council ba« recommended that "school officials use th e i r guidance and 
counseling staff primarily for vocational guidsncer purposes and, when ex- 
panded resource* of staff and funds permit, also for counseling stud ents 
with personal adjustment problems.’* 

Such charge* should not be taken lightly. They merit the attention of 
California educators. 

The period of meet urgent need for guidance ig when the crucial 
decisions are made regarding the educational programs of the student 
This is normally at the eighth or ninth grade when the differentiation 
and choice of subjects become possible. The importance of placing 
particular emphasis on the interpretation of educational needs of 
eighth- and ninth-grade students as a basis for educational planning 
was pointed out by Chauncey * in a discussion of the identification of 
human abilities. 

While recognising that Identifying talent and providing guidance la a enn- 
tlnnoua process, If i had to choose a single point for em phaats would be 
the eighth- or ninth-grade level. 

• • • at the point when the youngster la about to make the transition from 
the more or 1 m common currlcnlmn he haa followed op through the eighth 
grade Into one of the specialised high -school programs, it ta Imperative that 
be be provided with aa much information about himself an can be mustered. 

* MtCmrf, William n. Are We Neglect lug Vocational Oi Muw t California Q ilhae 
NewaletUr, Vol. XI, Ms. I, September 19511 

1 Improving the Work Skill* of the Nation < Conferenc e Trorewifiigs as National «— i- 
power Connell. New Yort, Mate Uslreraity Proa, 1KB. 

• Chaoncey, Henrr. Ideotincarloo of Human Abflttte*. DaMen Co Oast. S 4 tori, 58 ; gr 
Norcabor 195ft. 

! 
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Section II. General Principles of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance at the Eighth- and Ninth- 
Grade Level 

THE SELECTION of curricular sequences at the eighth- and ninth- 
■ grade level is predicated on the following principles: 

1. The voluntary selection of a curricular sequence is the privi 

lege of each student. 

2. Selection by the student of a curricular sequence and of voca- 

tional goals should be made only after all information [»er- 
tinent to general intellectual level and specific aptitudes 1 has 
been made available to him by his counselor. It follows that 
the procedures fur getting information must apply to the 
entire student body and not just to those who are expected to 
enter a particular curriculum. 

8. After, ike curricular tequence hat been telected other factors 
sdeh as vooational interests, personality characteristics, emo- 
tional maturity, and socio-economic status, should be identi- 
fied and analyzed with respect to their positive and negative 
influences on the full development of the curricular plan. 

4. Guidance in the selection of curricular sequences consists of 
more than counseling. A systematic program of measure- 
ment should be carried on to gvfc the information referred to 
in principle 2. Counseling is but one aspect of the guidance 
program and is dependent upon other procedures. 

6. After a student has enrolled in one curricular sequence, there 
should be provisions in school regulations and guidance pro- 
cedures to permit periodic reassessment bf (I) the original 
curricular choice or decision, and (2) other personal and en- 

— e — 

1 1* (kit hW Im II m . apfHadaa ar apart*) or ap n ISc aptttod** wilt bo iwl ay anny aanasly 
tm laStaata IS* ntkar braid tnlta at ablllttaa aueb aa tmW, qaaatltattr*, •pattal. ■a rh aat- 
e*l w»iO>»il < a, it(. *Uck bar# baan aboWi to bar* ralaa la prcdlctlag aurcoaa la 
rartoaa adataWoial or roeadnal arraa. Bacaiaa at this tatarpratattoa tbaj ara rrderrad 
la aa MtUaSaa ratbar (baa abUlttas. * 
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Two Distinct Steps 

There is one fundamental difference between the general principle* 
of selection outlined above and the generally accepted approach. 
These principles propose a reparation of the choice of the 

curriculum on the basis of general level of scholastic ability and spe- 
cific aptitudes from the analysis of other information, such as social 
status, vocational interests, and personal adjustment. This separa- 
tion is inherent in the proee» stated in the second and third princi- 
plea This separation is distinct since the process suj^jeeted in the 
third principle should not. be considered until the tentative choir* of 
a curricular sequence has been made, 

The difference in the are of the two types of data is illustrated in 
Chart I, In this chart, Part 1 shows the types of data which are 
commonly used by students and counselors in making curriculum deci- 
sions. Part 2 shows the proposed approach in which the initial deci- 
sion is based on only two types of data — general level of scholastic 
aptitude or intelligence and the variations among special aptitudes. 
The consolidated use of the data given under Part 1 may tend to in- 
fluence counselors and students to make curricular decisions inconsist- 
ent with the student’s educational potential, Other factors, °»^h as, 
social status, personality traits, and interests should, however, be 
given adequate consideration after the tentative curricular choice has 
been reached. There characteristics can then be analyzed nhiurtimb 
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PART 2 - RECOMMENDED METHOD (Two upiraU proctswV 


Procns A 

Basic ConUtenttoni In Tantitlw Curriculum Choica 



Chart I 


to determine wherein they are liabilities or assets to the student and 
treated accordingly. The reasons for this statement and for the sepa 
ration of the two steps will be discussed at length. 

There is little disagreement that the main task of the secondary 
school counselor is in the educational -vocational guidance field. That 
the counselor must also assume the professional leadership in the 
school in dealing with all kinds of problems, including personal prob- 
lems of a serious nature is axiomatic. Hahn and McLean • state what 


• MUtaa a. ud McLaaa. a CaanaeltBf P»y«kolo«7 ttrm Tort. McOrav 

HUl Boo* Ob . IMS. 
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seems to be the prevailing thought ami practice when they out] 
the purpose of their book as follows : 

The pnrpoM of this book !■ to foemi opon fnnnMilng wUb iodlviilufl U 
wbo a ri* famt with vocatloMl-edneatlonal-peraenal problem*. Tberf U 
*om* daniw that, L# mo labeling tbl* prw« and Umm problem*, we an rl tfa e 



Impossible for u* to eonceiee at a eooBid®* who hmm m '‘vocaUonal" or an 
**«d nemtlonal” or a "vortlJonBl-edueatlon®!" proh Mm onromplleated by. or 
unrelated to, other problem* by fin* or affect or IwhIi. A mrrn~rtT *b 
ployed by a school or collage to pnt his major emphasis upon the Vecmtiooal- 
edueatlooal Mpeeti of student troubles will always find that hi* eoonsele# 
■ Iso face* related one* lo several area*, which may b» Libeled for cooTeoieDce, 
personal. emotional, social, financial, health, reffeaHoiial, fimily. marital 
etc. In one caw* be w!U find that an emotional 8tatnrban« makes tl difficult 
or impossible for the client to meet his scholaatic requirements. heeaos* he 1* 
In lore, or "bate*" ■ robjeet for mm yet UBldeutitled reasuns, or is hairmsBed 
by family quarrels. In another cmwm the opset la caused by doll teaching, 
court* aaatgBffient* of cMdlng and pa pat a beyond lh<* otpaetty of the moat 
able, or poor eLassroott eondltlona of bad lighting. acoustics, or rent Halloo 
In many Instances eotuiiieleea irOl fisK-rfhe their aniletlM in term* of Inde 
rtrion or maladjustment In eh oaring a eocatSm. ProWnf will reveal that. 
In fact, i lu* * > une of the worry la poor physical health. and a pfajri rtsn 
not a psychologist la needed to . Sear It dp. 

This k the problem facing the school counselor, Cartful malvsis 
of the quotation tends to support the idea underlying a curricular 
choice as enunciated in this publication. Educational and vocational 
guidance are so interrelated and intertwined it is impossible to treat 
them adequately as separate entities. In fact, the same fundamental 
factors, namely, aptitudes and intellectual level, are given initial con- 
sideration in attempting to ascertain a sound curricular decision in 
either the academic or vocational field. These authors stated in the 
quotation that M A counselor employed by a school or college to put 
his major emphask upon the vocational -educational aspects o £ student 
troubles will always find that his counaelee also faces related ones in 
several areas, which may be labeled for convenience, personal, 
emotional, social, financial, health, recreational, family, marital, etc. 
In one case he will find that an emotional disturbance makes it difficult 
or impossible for the client to meet his scholastic requirements, be- 
cause he is in love, or ‘hates’ a subject for as yet unidentified reasons, qr 
Is harrassed by family quarrels.” This quotation warns that the 
counselor is faced not with personality difficult!*, hates, or love situa- 
tions as isolated and separate problems, but as interlo cking factors. 
One of them may influence his response to every facet of hfe.. Any 
approach to their solution must be made after a thorn ugh consider- 
ation of the degree to which they ramify and a ffert hit entire outlook. 
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If thee© personal and emotional disturbances become the primary 
factors of consideration in making the original curricular choice, con 
fusion will certainly result. 

It is suggested in this publication that it is essential for t lie school 
counselor to recognize the significance of two types of information ; ami 
that independent utilisation of the two tyjttw will result in more appro- 
priate choices of cuiriculums and subjects by students; i. o., the first 
type consisting of the fundamental or positive factors upon which 
curriculum choice® are made (the general intellectual lewl and sjwcial 
aptitudes) ; and, the second type, the positive and negative influences 
of other factors in realizing good curricular choices. 




Section III. General Intellectual Ability ai a Factor 

QRLA 1 \ Alii A I ION in general ability from individual to 
individual and the variation in a distribution of mental ages or 
I. Q. 8 for any group are well known. This variation may be shown 
by comparing a single grade group with the average ability levels of 
other grade groups. I’he range of variability in an eighth grad* 
group in Evanston, 111., is presented in 1 able I. The relationships 


Table 


A Grade level table of tactile ctval spread among Evanston eigktk- 
pxrde stwdents (ottpted from tbe Illinois Stvdy)' 


fra**W >ai> 

V.ali. y i 


' rt»» Natan ai lb* Seboal PopulaUua la Um HUM a I Illlaate. lUlnoia OwrMkia retain BulMta 
N* a tpSiUil. IU . OAca at itopsWatal at r*Mtc IMnMka. Job* INI 

Nora: Thi* UUr rrad* a* follow* 4 out of th® 487 8ihg radr (turtrnU had 
ability level* equivalent to the average I3th-gra<i« *tudent, 18 equivalent to the 
average 12th -grade rtudent, etc. 

of variations in general ability to success in high school and oollege 
and to occupational membership have been the subject of considerable 
research. Stewart’s study 1 of the Army A. 0. C. T. scores gives 
typical evidence on the relation of intelligence levels to occupational 
groups. The relationship of general intelligence score* to success in 

** rw,rt ' *“•* * ® c T S«ora* of 1m; Pnwixl k; Orrapattoa* 

OommMmh. N:M1. OftaW 1NT. 
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Chart HI taken from the National Science Foundation report,* 
shows the situation all too clearlj. A vertical line h« been dravni 
at an A. G. C. T. score of 1 10. (This score is approximately equiva- 
to L ^ of 108 -) Abore this score, L e^ to the right of 110 
in the figure, the chance for success in college is substantial, whereas 
two-thirds of those below this score who enter' college do not graduate. 

It can be seen that there are more capable students (approximately 
60 percent) who do not enter college than there are who do (approxi- 
matdy 40 percent). This suggests that only a minority of the more 
eepeble individuals ^even take college entrance M*mi n .n« n t This 
situation co uld be improved by good educational ami vocational guid- 


Prtattac OAca, IMS. 
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anoB for college entrance, u well as for all other educational and vo- 
cational areas, at about the eighth- or ninth-grade level. At this level 
most students can readily change their high school curriculum if it is 
not appropriate for the best development of their potentialities. 
Actually from an actuarial standpoint, testa of substantial reliability 
and validity given early in high school predict college success about 
aa well as college entrance examinations. This has been shown by 
Seashore and Loses . 4 


Harold. Toatb-Orade Toot. at Predictor* of TwWftS-OroSo Scholarship iid 
. ' " | N>aai»i > , 1 : 106-114, oo inner, 1M4. 

UNoro i LUlUa. Tbo Predict Wo of Aeo domic Succaoo from Nlatb-Qrado Aeblcre- 
OapahMahad Mastar’a l b— la. Dnleoratty of Utah, 1 M 7 . 
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Section IV. Variation in Basic Aptitudes as a 

Factor 

* 

IN RECENT years counselors and educators have accepted the im- 
portance of variations in student 'aptitudes. The validity of the 
concept of variation in aptitudes recent!* introduced into school 
practice has been summarised by Wesman.* In discussing the rela- 
tive values of approaches with achievement tests, intelligence tests 
and specific aptitude tests, he stated that: 

A third alternative is the use of differential aptitude teat batteries. These 
batteries ordinarily include measures of verbal and numerical aptitude, just 
as the scholastic aptitude intelligence testa do; they also provide measures 
, , other aptitude * 88 wel1 — spatial, mechanical, clerical, and the like. The 

instruments yield a set of score* which recognise intra-individual differences, 
accepting the fact that a student may b^fgirly high in verbal ability, average 
In numerical, very high in mechanical aptitude, and very poor in clerical 
speed and accuracy. These multi-score batteries provide broader coverage 
of mental functioning than is obtainable from the more limited sebalasfio 
aptitude tes|. a 

Is this broader coverage worth the effort! It depends on what the user 
wants to accomplish. If only tho probability of success in an English i 
is of interest, a scholastic aptitude test might well suffice— information oon- 
eerning other abilities may not improve prediction enough to be worth de- 
taining. If several varied criteria are of interest, as In guidance lnt J£n 
academic, trade or commercial curriculum, the additional information pro- 
vided by differential aptitude batteries should be well worth the effort. 
Interests broad and varied criteria is greatest at the secondary school 

- leV T' 3F the pup11 reache * Points of decision. At this Una, the pupil 
and th^iehool should be considering what kind of curriculum hi best for 
him, what are appropriate directions and levels of aspiration for the imme- 
diate * nd the more distant future. Educational and vocational guidance 
we of tremendous importance; therefore, the broadest scope of ability testing 
is both desirable and eminently worthwhile. True, differential aptitude 
besting takes more time and costa more money. A two-, three-, or four-hour 
difference in time, or a dollar per pupil difference in oost, should be seen in 
the perspective of all tbe years of each student's educational and occupational 
future The choices to be made may well set the pattern of the stmfent's 
life; information to help guide those choices warrants the additional exflPidi- 
ture of minutes and pennies. 

_ 1 ^*^“^L Kit,XaDd0r °‘ ApUto<1 »- InKlUfmo* and AehfcrwaMBt. Tm* BwIm BoBstin No IL Now 
Tork, Tfca Parehotogtwl Corporation, D*o*mbw- IMS. 
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The variations in aptitudes may be derived through multipoten- 
tial test batteries. The most useful of these tests are some of the 
newer aptitude batteries. Achievement test batteries may al« o con- 
tribute to the general objective of discovering variations in aptitudes. 
TCie aptitude test batteries ordinarily include measures of verbal abili- 
ties, numerical or quantitative abilities, mechanical compreheulion, 
sense, of spatial relations, and speed of perception. These instru- 
ments yield a set of rores which recognize intra-individual differ- 
ences. A student may/for example, be fairly high in verbal ability, 
average in numerical ability, very high in mechanical aptitude, and 
very poor in speed of perception. 

Although the use of multipotential aptitude test batteries did not 
come into general use until after World War II, considerable data are 
available on the significant differences among intellectual traits and 
of the relationship of the pattern of scores to success in school sub- 
jects and occupations. Before the development of th<w* aptit ude test 
batteries, it was necessary for the counselor to give single aptitude 
teats, such as reading and other verbal tests, mathematical tests, or 
mechanical aptitude tests. The norms for these tests were often es- 
tablished for specific occupational groups. For example, the score 
of a student on the Behnett Test of Mechanical Comprehension may 
be compared with the scores of persons employed as mechanics. This 
type of comparison cap be an advantage at the twelfth-grade level 
when students are ready for specific occupational counseling, but 
usuaUy haslimited value for counseling in the eighth, ninth or tenth 
grades. Further, most independent aptitude tests such as verbal teste 
or mathematics tests, have been normed on different school popular 
tions and are not too well suited to assess relative strengths and weak- 
nesses of the aptitudes measured. 

This problem can be understood better by contrasting the stand- 
ardization procedure of single aptitude tests with the procedure fol- 
lowed m a test battery. A test battery, for example, may consist of 
five tests. If these testa are to be standardized on a population sample 
consisting of 10,000 persons, each hf the 10,000 takes all five of the 
tests. In the case of single aptitude testa, such as the Minnesota • 
Clerical Test or the Bennett Test of Mechanical Comprehension, they 
are normed or standardized on separate and possibly quite different 
.population*. Thus, no common basis is established to interpret the 
relative abilities of a student. That end cannot be achieved accur- 
ately unices the same population participated in the standardisation 
of all the testa. Thus, it may be concluded that an aptitude test bat- 
tery has greater practical value than a group of several independently * 
standardised aptitude tests in a student appraisal program, and sub- 
aequently in counseling with students relative to tentative curricular 


n 
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choices. As indicated, achievement test batteries mj also contribute 
to the differential diagnosis and prediction of significant variation in 
aptitudes and these should be included in the operating procedures. 

For further discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of 
using aptitude measures as individual tests or as batteries see AHmm 
and Torgerson.* 

Considerable validity data have been reported on the si gnificant 
differences among intellectual traits and on the relationship of apti- 
tude patterns to success in echoed subjects and in oooupetioua.* 

- f w 







> * * \ 

Section V.„ Place of Other Measures in Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance 

THE GENERAL RELATIONSHIPS of ^ome of the various type* 

* of student data to educational and vocational guidance were shown 
in Chart L It was suggested Out messnres of personality traits, 
problem inventory scores, ratifigs of teachers, and socio-economic 
status be mi nimi sed in the original consideration of a curricular 
sequence choice. The whole gamut of abilities, interest*, social status, 
and personality traits has rarely been interpreted effectively to help 
students make the f und a m ental educational and vocational decisions. ' 
This inadequacy is at least partially doe to the involvement of so 
many negative or potentially negative factors, and to the susceptibil- 
ity of interests, personality, and status factors to modification with 
maturity and environmental changes. 

In addition then factors axe sometimes deterrents to objective dis- 
crimination with respect to mmntial derision. For example, the pro- 
jection of personality problems into curricular choices pieces em- 
phasis cm the negative rather than the positive factors. On the 
contrary, a good curricular eshmoe may help solve other frustrating 
problems whatever their nature. The counselor’s roponsibility is to 
h*to each student face frustrations and conflict situations rather 


to permit than to direct his Ufa. Social status should have no direct 
r el at ionshi p with curricular selections. one of the fnnctiontf 

of the school is to help the stud e nt face reality and to m w weif any 
feelings ot inferiority which may be associated with social status. 

The Scottish Survey 1 revealed some significant facts related to this 

problem. 
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classes (the classes which receive less education ) than is found in the 
privileged social classes (which have every educational advantage). 

The evidence for this conclusion is shown in detail in Table II. 

The Scottish Survey reported that, “The occupational class which 
• contributes the largest number of the high [intelligence test] scores 
is not class 1 with the highest average score, but class 6, the skilled 
manual workers. Similarly, though the children of the unskilled 
manual workers have the lowest average score, yet they include 24 chil- 
dren [out of 416 children found in all 9 social classes] who are among 
the best &8 percent of the test. The difference between the groups 
* is not that the upper social classes contribute more intelligent chil- 
dren to the total population,, it is that a higher percentage of the 
children are intelligent” * , 

Probably theyouth in the United States who constitute the poorer 
social groups are somewhat more likely to have the opportunity for 
an adequate education than in Scotland. However, the need to pro- 
vide adequate educational opportunities for economically deprived 
groups is great Much evidence indicates that lack of equality of 1 
educational opportunity is one of the most pressing problems in the 
Nation. 


Tablo 11. — Distribution of occupational dost for high scoring chlkkon In 
thn Scottish Montol Survoy 1 f adopted) 
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school system. The data used by the Illinois group,* which was 
originally taken from Hollingshead’s Elmtovm Study* have been 
developed to show the relationship between L Q. level and social class 
on the one hand and enrollment in various high school curricuiums 
and social class on the other. The data summarized in Table III show 
that the overwhelming majority of the youth in the two lower social 
dasBss do not take the college preparatory curriculum, whereas the 
data in Table IV show that the two lower classes contribute e large 
number of high ability individuals. In fact the two lower clam 
contribute between four and five times sa many pot entiall y able 
students as the two top social classes. 

Tobh III. — enrollment In high school curricuiums, by social ^t» 
(adapted from the Illinois Study 1 and HoUIngshoad •) \ 



Table IV. — Number of Individuals of varying Intelligence test scores, by 
social class In high school I adapted from the Illinois Study 1 and 
HoMngshoad *1 
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sequence. Most persons can become interested only in eosnething they 
oando. On the other hand, without an interest no amount of capacity 
will bn sufficient to produce achievement lateral follows achieve 
maul end achievement follow* interest If the curri© ohm is appro- 
priate for the development of a student’s intellectual traits ha will 
normally develop sufficient interest to achieve satisfactorily in the 
curricular activities. Interests are rarely as stable at the eighth- 
to tenth-grade level ee they ere at the oollege level, where experience 
has broadened end the relationship between interest and iinncsnfiil 
activities is more apparent Internet measurement is probably of 
most value at the secondary school level as e »— »* of *j™nl«H»»g 
occupational exploration and evaluation of tentative c ho ices in occupa- 
tional orientation els wee. When md it this v*™" 1 attention is 
focused upon possible activities and occupations in developing an un- 
derstanding of our complex industrial life. Interest inventory .scores, 
however, should not be need at the eighth- to tenth-grade level ee 
definite cum for the choice of curricular seqoenoea. To use measures 
of immature interests in the selection of educational goals would not 
only be poor policy, but may prove to be a negative influence on the 
ultimate achievement of those goals. Hahn end • eomment 

that, "Many studies have shown that choice is often baaed upon wishful 
thinking, impractical aspirations, day dreaming, and a desire to give 
a socially acceptable answer.” A good mmmary of the value of 


School Marla 

School mart* should be used only ee supporting evidence end not \ 


vide adequate evidence to compare strengths and weaknesses in dif- 
ferent subjects because the standards of evaluation vary a great deal 
from teacher to teacher. Also, marks may be mare p reflection of the 
personality of the student and to souse extent of the tianhw of 
achiovanMni. Ruiuall and Thalman* state: 

**~r~ ml flTlt an ■inttin senrsas ir fstlnri Is mssj nf nai TfiUuus srfcirU 
oo the heals at tkm nub which a teerh e r gtv«s ts them to w ag stth s at mm 


Beoogniae those problems for whdk they are, but avoid all0#fi% them 
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' A? 

Personality Trait* * 

% 

Too often the ptnomlitj of the otudcnt ia und by principals «»d 
othen in high schools to determine to one or more of ^ 

high school curriculum! — usually the college curriculum, In Addi- 
tion to personality, thie decision is often supported by other factors, 
inoluding sock] status. Educators of today believe that aodalisa- 
tion of the individual is of considerable importance. This objective 
of the secondary echool ie accepted. However, this objective ofthe 
school should not be sModated with the students competence in any 
one of the various high school curriculum*. So cialisati on and the de- 
velopment of other desirable personality traits arc among the objec- 
tives of all curriculum*. Personality measures are of highly 
questionable value in helping students arrive at tentative curriculum 
d e cisi ons . Such measures may become useful after the tentative 
choice of a high-achool curriculum has been made but not while it ie 
being made- Hie validity of the theory and practice of oonaidering 
mores on personality measures aa important factor* in the choice of a 
curriculum has not been substantiated. , 

A Straw Man? 

Seme readers may feel that a draw man has been set up in the 
above Statements regarding the to* of social status, interest, and per- 
tonality characteristics se an aid to counseling with studentB regarding 
choices of educational and vocational goals. The following illustra- 
tion of their ige in this type of counseling situation ie quoted from 
a well-known teet service publication. 

We war a e rtto tWs wctln with a brtof outline of a Maple eue to 
Qlmtiate the bearla* of pamaal l t/ on vocational pUai Jerry Blech 
wu an honor Motor (Mat hi a Midwestern city high acfaooL He had 
• obtained aa L Q, of 14t whoa tested it see It with the Danu-HcNaM 
Teet of Mental Ability." Hto Internet*, aa Indicated on the “Radar Prate- 
omm Bated,” wars as follows: 

IfWa a afl h Mt§n ■ , Bu te ffe» Lew 


Social Berries 
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Jerry 1 * father was a eoece— ful merchant, and thetr do— t in 

an excellent residential section was a noted physician, who had for some 
time been 1 Jerry's ideal. Jerry muse to the school counselor bo plan his 
farther education. While be ted made do definite vocational choice, he 
ted been seriously considering medlchw as a car—, a foal his family 
could easily finance and. for white his mental ability seemed completely 
adequate. The counselor, however, read between the Unee as to the prob- 
able source of the poel (the successful neighbor ) and encouraged Jerry 
to evaluate hi* personality and interest scores In the light of his proposed 
medical goal. With a little subtle help, Jerry realised that, and considering 
all the pertinent evidence, his low sociability and personal relations scores 
on the “Heston Personal Adjustment Inventory" aad the low social service 
on the "Kuder Preference Record** did not fit very well into the Ideal pat- 
tern for a happy physician. Before the In ter v ie ws were completed (it 
tote terse), Jerry decided to aim at a car— In adentific research (chem- 
istry or aootocy), where direct contacts with —ay people would not be 
•o Important 

The problem resolves itself into whether sociability, social class, 
passing interests, or even marks are valid aids in choosing an edu- 
cational or occupational career, or whether the original choice should 
be made on the basis of those factors most closely associated with the 
possibility of success, L e., general intellectual level and special apti- 
tudes. The approach to individual analysis in educational and occu- 
pational counseling which appears most valid emphasizes that these 
positive and basic factors should be used ss the point of departure to 
appropriate educational and vocational choices and adjustment Sey- 
mour’s ■ observation is pertinent to this point: “The administrator 
needs competent guidance services for two reasons : Pupils need coun- 
sel in making choices that draw from their highest potential ; and the 
school needs help to determine the best possible organization and 
program.” Shaw’s * dictum for success is also apropos here, “to be 
able to choose the line of greatest advantage instead of yielding in 
the directum of least resistance.” 


Howard C. 
TS:4ST-SS, Mute ISOS. 
•Shaw, Boraari. Maa 


Aa Atelatetrator 
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Section VI, The Relation of General Level of 
Intellectual Ability and Specific Aptitudes to 
the High School Curriculum and Success in 
Occupation! 

QUCCESS in the various high school curriculum*}, the individual 
_ courses leading into other types of education, end to some extent 
in recreational activities is dependent upon : (a) general level of intel- 
ligence, and (&) strengths and weaknesses in specific aptitudes. 

School Curriculum * 

Alt h ough curricular offerings vary greatly from school to yJ yx fl 
lerge secondary school systems offer four or five different types 
of curricular training. Sometimes two curriculums are provided for 
students going to ooUege— one for those who are espedally gifted, in 
addition to the /regular college preparatory program. Sometimes 
separate schools for the especially gifted are established. Differen- 
some type is often made by intellectual level for those pur- 
suing college preparatory courses and also differentiation may be 
made in types of college entrance prerequisites* such as foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, or science. 

Hm general curriculum is another typo, This curriculum usually 
offers about the same general subject areas as the ooUege preparatory 
curriculum, but provides for modifications to meet variations in 
intellectual ability. A limited number of electivee are usually svafl- 
aWe in all curriculums. The vocational and provocations] curricu- 
lum represents a fourth type, The regular vocational curriculum 
begins in different school ejftem at varying grade levels ranging 
from the ninth to the eleventh year. Soma schools offer post.high- 
eobool vocational courses in Up twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
years and in adult education prosrams. Provocations! wo* k nffean 
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\ 

being trade and industrial, agricultural home econom ics, di stributive, 
and busmen courses. 

There are a number of cities that hare fairly complete curricular 
sequences as those described above and practically all city schools 
offer some choioe of curriculum. The size of the high school is, of 
course, one factor related to the number of sequences available. Small 
high schools are almost from necessity limited to only one se que nce 
plus some vocational offerings; but even here the recognition of the 
differences in intellectual level and special aptitudes mm be used if 
individualisation of instruction is practiced. Among •choolaYeport- 
ing curricular sequences similar to those mentioned above are Madison, 
Win., and Pittsburgh, Pa. In the largest city school qrstema, such as 
in New York City, the various curricular sequences are provided for, 
in part, by establishing separate schools for particular sequences, or 
even for variations within sequences. This, New York City has 
qaecialiaed vocatio n a l or trade schools and specialised high school* 
for oollege- bound students especially able in science. 

Examplee of some of the relationship# between four curriculum* and 
the general mental ability level ami special aptitudes sre shown in 
Chart IV. No attempt has been made to describe all of the possible 
variations in each curriculum for the varying Special aptitudes and 
the suggested overlap of general intellectual level semes should be 
noted. An illustration of students who have special aptitude in 
quantitative and mechanical ability at the various levels is given later 
in this bulletin. It it important to recognise that the selection of 
curriculume and the choioe of occupations hi an integrated proems , 
using the same original guidanoe data. That is, selection for training 
purposes, difficulty of the occupation, and levels of ability would be 
given the seme consideration in occupational choice ss the difficulty 
of subject matter and abilities of the student are given in curricular 
choice. 

Vocational guidance must be directed toward the prone— in- 
volving, (a) occupational choice end preparation, and (ft) occupa- 
tional placement, growth, and adjustment. Tbs first of these is ini- 
tially centered primarily in the school, while the second starts in the 
school end continues throughout the occupational life of the indi- 
vidual. 'Within this context tentative occupational choice s should be 
a major consideration In the interpretation of educational poten- 
tialities, and curriculum choi ce s through guidance, at the 

eighth-, ninth-, and tenth-grade levels. The educational potential of 
the individual and the eorrespoiidhg occupational choice One serve 
as tbs criteria for planning a ppr o pr i at e preparation in l^h school, 
college, end graduate school Occupational placement following 
forms! preparation in echoed Opens new at t un es lor continued oe- 
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cupauonal preparation, and expanding occupational opportunities. 
In true American tradition learning on the Job becomes an lenraitial 
pert of occupational preparation far a vast array of Joba which lie 
•hove the level of tha entrance job. With the exception of unskilled 
Joba, this process applies, in varying degree*, to all occupational levels 
from die mi drilled Jobs through the professions. The bash) ideas 
of growth wfthin occupational areas and levels are illustrated at two 
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pends largely upon the original intellectual level, the differentiated 
aptitudes, the development of these aptitudes, and the various other 
personal qualities of Use individual worker. 

One concept becomes increasingly significant as a remit of as 
analysis of Chart V. The original prognosis for the student when 
the tentative occupation and curricular sequence are chosen should 
be based on sound factual data indicative of special aptitudee and gen- 
eral mental ability. These are the basic and mdkpensaUe factors 
that make the completion of education and training possible sad 
enable the youth to enter appropriate em ploymen t. Growth and 
adjustment in school and particularly in the occupational world are 
greedy influenced fay other factors after the basic decisions an 
reached. The prog res s of the young employee in his cho e en occupa- 
tion is dependent upon personal traits which are essential to the full 
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utilization of special aptitudes and mental ability. It is entirely 
possible for a youth to have the necessary special aptitudes and mental 
ability to reach the top of his occupational area and vet remain in 
the lower levels of the area. It is at this point that sudi qualities as 
P^rsouality, social status, initiative, resourcefulness and willingness 
to work become preeminently important. Counselors and teachers 
should assist the student in identifying and modifying personal qual- 
ities so that they may contribute to the achievement of educational 
goals. At the original level of guidance and counseling for the selec- 
tion of an occupation and a curricular sequence these factors were 
given a neutral petition, but in the proem of educational preparation 
and occupational progress, their relative positive and negative in- 
fluences must be determined. From this evaluation plans should be 
formulated for the avoidance, utilization, and modification of these 
traits u they may relate to the more basic objectives of optimum de- 
velopment of the individual's intellectual potential and special 
aptitudes. 

Let us ezarrpne some examples of this proem in relation to different 
intellectual levels and special aptitudes. Students with a high in- 
tellectual level and especially high levels of mechanical comprehen- 
sion and quantitative ability may pursue training in the various 
scientific and engineering fields, and after college graduation be- 
come high school mathematics or science teachers. With graduate 
training, the lower ranks of college and university teaching are opened 
up with opportunities to work up gradually to the level of research 
scientists Those with this ability and aptitude pattern who graduate 
m engineering may enter the profession as a junior engineer and 
progress to the positions of senior engineer, supervising engineer, 

and eventually management of an engineering firm. 

Students withm the average range of general intellectual ability 
with special ability in mechanical comprehension, and with average 
or above average spatial and quantitative abilities, may enter either 
the general curriculum or a vocational curriculum in high school. 
After high school graduation apprenticeships or advanced technical 
training at the thirteenth- or fourteenth-grade levels are good pos- 
sibilities for more nearly adequate development of the student’s po- 
tential. A 2-year poet-high-school- technical course will open up 
many opportunities for employment at the technical level. The ap- 
prenticeship route offers opportunity for progression from the semi- 
skilled level to the skilled level and possibly to the technical level 
occupations. A Urge majority of the technical level occupations are , 
filled by upgrading people on the job either informally or through 
organized job training programs. A few attain the professional level 
by further development on the job and larger numbers are utilised 
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a 

in supervisory positions at the technical level. This upgrading of 
occupational level almost always occurs in the same general type of 
work at progressively higher levels. Progression to these higher oc- 
cupational levels usually requires an above-average level of ability, 
both in terms of general intellectual level and in special abilities or 
traits. 

For long-term occupational progression the original consideration 
of intellectual ability and special aptitudes becomes increasingly im- 
portant. The rate and extent of occupational progression depend 
largely upon general intellectual level, and the original occupational 
direction depends upon both intellectual level and special traits or 
abilities. It must be remembered, however, that progression is not 
only a function of traits and level, but also' of the influence of the 
J other personal and environmental factors. 

The ideal school will see that these other factors are carefully 
evaluated, developed, and modified to enable optimum and balanced 
total development of the student. In adult life the individual must 
a ss u me the primary responsibility for the appropriate utilization of 
his aptitudes. These other personal characteristics will inevitably 
govern, to some degree, the advancement in the various levels of the 
chosen occupational area. The school has the responsibility with the 
less mature members of society to see that their potentialities are iden- 
tified and developed and that personalities are developed to permit 
full utilization of their abilities in adult life. 

, V 

Motion of Thooriot of Occupational Choico \ 
totho Approach Developed 

The process of occupational choice and the determinants of career 
patterns are related significantly to the thesis of this bulletin. That 
is, occupational choices should be mdre realistically reached than is 
evident in many cases. This approach has attempted to present sug- 
gestions for the consideration of basic facts significant to realistic 
choices. Super arid Hoppock 1 1 have made some of the most extensive 
analyses of the theories of vocational choice. Super and some of his 
colleagues are engaged in a longitudinal study of a group of in- 
dividuals extending from about the age of 12 to final pocupational 
adjustment in adult life. There are soma aspects of this itnalj^s and 
research that have an important bearing on tha Approach pftMMpMfT 
here. The research in the theory of occupational chbicp .prllesighed 

’Sopor, DouM a. « Vooottonal Dtrtlopmt: A VnaomL for SooMKft. How 
York, Bamo of VoktlcatlaM, Twokon CMtepo, 1 HT. <7? 
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to discover how people acquire their a5ult vocations. It has been dis- 
covered that there are many factors related to this process, such as 
social status, family, attitudes, interests, personality, geographical 
factors, and aptitudes. These studies are factual— they point out the 
factors that do operate, but they are not evaluative. They do not in- 
dicate whether the final choices were advantageous to the individual 
or to society. If, however, some agreement can be reached regarding 
those factors which will produce the best individual adjustment and 
, **** aw 7 e needs °* nekty, then the study of vocational choice 

wul make significant contributions. If there is any agreement on the 
relative values of the positive factors in educational and vocational 
choice, as developed in this bulletin, theij the utilization of research 
results from studies of occupational choice will add substantially to 
the total analysis of the problem. 


UJ! 


Section VII. Specific Guidance Procedures 

THE PRECEDING DISCUSSION hu been devoted to con- 
siderations of intellectual abilities and aptitudes without specifio 
reference to applied interpretations in guidanoe procedures. In order 
to provide students with appropriate assistance in curriculum select k*n 
it is desirable that the measurement program for purpose begin 
not later than the seventh grade. This part of the program should be 
followed by measurement for the vocational selection procem in the 
ninth or tenth grades. In the seventh grade, an achievement test 
battery and a general intelligence test are basic; in the eighth grade, 
the intelligence tests should be repeated; and, in the ninth grade a 
multipotential test should be given. Although thin program is fre- 
quently confined to the ninth-grade level, the program outlined above 
is superior for three reasons: First, the reliability of the Hi* grni«« 
and prognosis is increased by the number of measurements; second, 
the use made of measurements in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
gives the counselor a chance to identify changes in development (sub- 
stantial deviation from growth trends would occur in only a few cases), 
and also to show the growth pattern of the individual insofar as 
can be done in 8 years; and, third, the traits and abilities revealed by 
the achievement test battery used in the seventh grade and the aptitude 
test battery used in the ninth grade may be sufficiently different to 
justify further study and to suggest modifications in individual educa- 
tional and occupational programs. 

The results on the (1) achievement test battery, (2) the general 
intelligence test, and (8) the aptitude test battery should be analyzed to 
identify discrepancies which might be attributed to standardization 
on somewhat different populations. The discrepancies, however, will 
not be sufficient to invalidate the findings. Ideally, it would be better 

if aQ three instruments used could be standardized cm the same popula- 
tion and all scores translated into the same medium, that is, type 
of score based on the standard deviation of the distribution erf scores 
on each test. 
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StKt nth’Grad* Achievement Test Battery 

results of achievement tests at the seventh-grade level can serve 
teachers, principals, and counselors for a variety of instructional and 
immediate guidance purposes. This discussion is limited to their use 
in making curricular choices at the high school level. Test results 
indicative of the general level of achievement, as well as areas of 
strengths and weaknesses in achievement, can be most helpful in dis- 
cussing educational plans with both parents and students. 

Examples of achievement tests which may be used for this purpose 

MB • 

American School Achievement TetU: Advance Better?. Tor grades 7-0 
BaWeet. on (1) Sentence and Wort Meaning, (2) Paragraph Meaning, (8) 
Arithmetic Computation, (4) Arithmetic Problems, (5) Language, and 
S pelling . Public School Publishing Oo. 

* Q* ii f 0rnia Achievement Intermediate Battery, Oradea 7-0. Sub-testa 
on (1) Beading, (2) Vocabulary, (8) Banding Comprehension, (4) Arlth- 
metlcBeaeonlng, (5) Arithmetic Fundamentals, («) Mechanics of KngUeh 
and Grammar, end (7) Spelling. California Teat Bureau. 

Coordinated Scale, of Attainment. Elementary Division Battery. Por 
Sabteeta on (1) Language Art* ( Include* reading and spelling) 
(2) Social Studies, (8) Arithmetic Skills, (4) Literature end Science! 
Educational Teat Bureau. 

Orey-Volaio-Bopera General AeMeoemenl Test,: Advanced, tor grades 

°° 8clence - < 2 > Language (8) Literature, (4) Spelling 
( 5) Vocabulary, («) Reading Comprehension, (7) Social Studies, (8) 

8tedtMdCo <8> AriUUD * <JC UO) Arithmetic Oompntation. 

Te ^* °l BaHo 0rmd< * *-®‘ 8ob-teete on (1) Vocabulary; 

(2) Beading Comprehension; (8) Language 8Ulle (Spelling, Capitalisation. 
Punctuation, Usage) ; (4) Work-Study Skills (Map Reeiiin g 
Orapha and Tables, Knowledge and Use of Reference Materials) ; and (5) 
Arithmetic Skills (Arithmetic Concepts, Arithmetic Problem Solving) 
Houghton MiMn Oo. 

Municipal Batten, Teat,: New Advanced. For grades 7-0. Sub-test, on 

Siifyy,. Ag tl (tnclo <lt * voc,bol * I 7- usage, spelling, sentence 
Kructwte, reading comprehension, and literacy appreciation) : (2) 

Btwu - ( ' acMta ' he-,th «*»*•>. 

Etijuenttal Teat, of BdacaHonal Propraaa; Level 8 for grades 7-0. Sob- 
tmto «n (lTUaiwi* Skills, (2) Science, (8) Mathematics, and (4) Social 
Stadias. Educational Testing Service. 

MMA Achievement Beriet: Battery for grades 8-0. Sub-teats on (II las- 
Behmra^BaaeajnL B *** a *’ *** Arithmetic, aed (4) Work Study nun. . 


testa on (1) Fan 
(4) Manes, (0> 
fl —O f t lO k . (■) 


Toatr Advanced Battery. For grades 7-0. Bub- 
(2) Wort Meaning; (8) Social Stadias. 
***** (•) Ar ithm e tic Bnaeontng, (7) Arithmetic 
^ “4 <•) Btadr Skllla World Book Oa 
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Normally, even a tentative prognosis of the moat desirable high- 
school curriculum is seldom made at the seventh-grade level When 
questions about curriculum are raised by the student or hia parents, 
however, it is helpful to have information available to make a tent** 
tive prognosis. Also, experience has shown that a general and tenta- 
tive diagnosis and prognosis may he made with considerable accuracy 
at this level — but it must be regarded at tentative. 


Intelligence Love/ 

A general intelligence test should be given during the seventh grade 
and again in the eighth grade to establish more firmly the general level 
of intelligence. The results of these tests and the variability in the 
different achievement areas, shown by the achievement test adminis- 
tered to the student in the seventh grade, justify preliminary and 
tentative guidance decisions regarding curricular choices. 

Examples of some intelligence tests appropriate for this level are: 

CoHfomtn Toot of Mmtol MotorUy: Inttnaritatr Sarlaa, for grades T-S. 
California Teat Barren. 

Detroit JnteUigonco TeeU: Alpha Tost for grades 4-8. Public School PA- 
llahlac Oo. 

Now w oe Bottom TeeU of Mentoi AWitp: Wot gradaa 7-12 and collage. 
BoagMoa uni Oo. 

Em kh me nn A nderson Intelligence TotU: Sixth Edition, One ^Booklet for 
gradoo 7-8. Personnel Prase, Inc. 

Koktmomm-Fimek Intelligence Toott: Junior High School That Bdncattooal 
Teat Bureau. 

Otto Qntofc Scoring Mentoi AMHtp TotU: Beta Teat for grade* 4-S. World 
' Book Oo. 

School end College Abilities TotU: L aval 8, for gradaa 7-8. Bdncattooal 
Testing Serrice. ’ 

Termon-McNemor Test of Mentoi AWttg: For gradaa 7-11. .Wortd Book 

, Go. 


Muhi-PoNnthd Approach of thm Ninth-Grad* Uv$l 

4 . \ 4 i . . ( # ... - ■ » / 

At the ninth-grade level a multiple aptitude type of test should be 
given from which a more oompleta analysis of multi-potential traits 
,c»n be made. Examples of some of these teats era: , 

Differentlol Aptitude Teett: For gfadao8-lS. Sah-taataoe (1) Vaitwl 
•mftnt, <1> Numerical Ability, (•) Ahatraet Baaosning, (4) 

(8) Uaehaaleai Seasoning. (•) Clerical Speed mi- Acmcj, (T) 

Usage. The Pnychologfeal Corporation. • 


* Bob-teats oa (1) Verbal O a ^rah a nainw , (2) General Seasoning, <•) No- 

BMrtcal Operations, (4) Pnreaptasl Speed. (•) Spatial Oriental** («) 
Bpstlai VUsalisation, and (f> Machankwl Ksowladg% ShwjSsn tom b On 
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EoMnpm^Vr owdut Unt-FuHT Tuft For grades 7-12. Bnb-tMta conrim 
the following sbilities: (1) YerbsJ, (I) tpatUU. (I) Numerical, and (4) 
Bw wnn t wg, World Book Oo. ^ 1 ' 

Multiple Aptitude TutU: For gredea 7-18. Bub-teets on (1) Word lUu- 

S* <*> '*> u “*"- <«) CWitaal 

IJdUtjr (5) Arithmetic Bseamlag, (fl) Arithmetic Computation, (7) Ap- 

^^!! DC * “ d Mech * nk *- < 8 > B P*«*1 Belations— Two Dimeneiona and 
(9) Spatial Relatione— Three Dlmensfona California Teat Bureau. 

5"! l, “ l AMU{ ” : for *** U ~ tT ftrt^’t.eov'r (1) Yerbnl 
(» ) Bo— onlng, (4) Number, and (5) Word-ftiieacy. 


Application of tho Intellectuaf Level and Specific Aptitude 

Scorn in the Curriculum Grid 

* » 

The problem of selection (guidance) of students for vocational edu- 
cation w first of all a problem of general educational guidance. The 
counselor and teacher art obligated to provide the student with aD 
poaaitde assistance in making educational decisions. Hie basis for 
these decisions should be a careful analysis of general intellectual abil- 
ity, and level and variation of specific- aptitudes. When these de- 
cunons are made on any other basis, the guidance provided the stu- 
dent tends to become unsystematic and vitiated by subjective opinions, 
counselor bias, and unwarranted attention to secondary personal 
characteristica. 

One of the most .recent reviews of the literature fen predicting suc- 
<** w high-school trade and industrial couraee wM reported by Pat- 
, His conclusions, based on an analyst of the evidence on the 
relation of various factors to success in these courses, were: (1) Tests 
of verbal ability or general intelligence have lien found! to be signifi- 
<*ptly related to (succe«) in trade school cot 
iaatiofa (or spatial illations) have shown sij 
micoeart in trade-school courses; (8) testa of i 
comprehension are predictive of succees in WUiWIj 

of simple manna] ability or dexterity do not appear to be related 
to n>cce« in trode-sdbopl courses^-— 

, Since it haa been tBtohUaltftttUt students planning to enter tech- 
nical, courses and vocational oouvmb-aMd be guided fcyevidence of 
■ube^tial proficiency in quantitative and mechanioal comprehension, 
onr illustratioo will be conoemed With students poeseoeing those 
strengths. Actually, of course, some aspects of both 

aptftifaaw to be consiifewd if the general intel- 
lectual fc»d indicator s vocational curriculum as desirabw for the stu- 
“* * *“ J i a cue for serious consideration of thia altsr- 


(?) tests of visual - 
it relationship with 
1 experience and 
ol courses; (4) 
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native by both the counselor and the student The student must make 
the final decision ; however, this decision should be made only through 
good counseling of sufficient duration to insure appropriate under- 
standing of the educational and vocational direction which seems to 
hold the greatest probability of success. 

Students at the first or highest general level of intellectual ability, 
with substantially above average quantitative and mechanical com- 
prehension abilities, and with average or above verbal and spatial abil- 
ities should consider the regular college preparatory curriculum with 
emphasis in science and/or mathematics. This oourse of action would 
lead to the probability that college planning would emphasize some 
phase of science, mathematics, or engineering. In the case of students 
at the second level of general intellectual ability with special abilities 
in the quantitative and mechanical comprehension areas and with 
average competence in the spatial area, the general high school cur- 
riculum with regular college preparatory subjects in mathematics and 
science is indicated. This might very well lead.into the 2-year techni- 
cal curriculum in a junior college or technical institute. If the gen- 
eral intellectual level indicates the trade or vocational level and if 
the student is average or above in mechanical comprehension and not 
greatly below average in quantitative and spatial abilities, the student 
may profitably consider the vocational curriculum in high school — 
which, of course, may extend into training at the trade school level. 
Some general basic courses in high school should precede and parallel 
specific vocational training. 

For students at the fourth general intellectual ability level, with 
near-average scores in mechanical comprehension, plans for the gen- 
eral curriculum of a high school and direct, entrance into operative 
occupations or other simple mechanical work are usually indicated. 

Chart VI shows the relationship of special potentiality in quanti- 
tative aptitude and/or mechanical comprehension at different general 
levels, of intellectual ability to the different curriculum alternatives. 

One important point in regard to the intellectual level pf vocational 
education students should be emphasized. At present, the general in- 
tellectual ability of students enrolled in vocational oouroes in many 
schools is skewed significantly towards the lower end, and they seldom 
represent a substantial total range of ability. 

In New York City, the average I. Q. of entering vocational educa- 
tion students was only 85.7 in 1958. They reported * that: 

With the chronological pr o motiona l polk? bow la effect la the lower 
achoola acme atodenta now reach amondary ecboole with the Intelligence 
levtie formerly considered not snflcient to do adequate elemmtary eebooi 
work. The average L Q. of students catering the vocational high eeheei e 


•OeMaass la Vaatteael Slgfe MuiB CMMm Ntetfe 1MMI, Sates 
tevTst, saamtteao* me otfeMisw soot, teea. 
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la 1868 was 85.7. It Is a serious question whether it to poWble to ■«»>» 
•klltod worker* oot of individuals wltb lotelllmc* scons lower h»«" tM, 
average, yet one-half of the entering pupil* are In this group. If the de- 
mands made on the student by the shop or classroom teacher are too great 
tor his comprehension, be is likely to rebel In some fashion. This may take 
the form of refusal to work, absence from school, or conduce that will dto- 
baetattsntioo from h to inad e qu a cy. When pupils are grouped according 
to their abilities, M^ere not mads conspicuous by their inferior perform- 
ance. They eojoy^BipqjiUon with their equals if the tasks are not beyond 
than. Tsecbera in xne vocational high schools long ago learned to modify 
tte subject matter to keep within the aMUtiee of the pupils, but they often 
fell to recognise that the difficulties of a feonhlesoms pupil may be traced 
to hto inability to andsmtand the work sf the ctoae area at the tore lev*L 

Moet vocational high school make provision* for such pupils by of 

low-ability tracks la both the academic and shop subjects, The guidance 
cotowelor to concerned with the organisation of the special courses and the 
— tgnment of fee proper pupils to them. 


e*«f Vl^-fxamplot of tko rotation of gonoroi UdoUoctoal fere/ and 
t»o tpoetoi aptifvdot to tko too ho of tonkoh/mt in high sd»oo/ and 
odocoHon or vocational plant koyond tko high tckooJ 


I. 0. 


Special aptitudes 



. . | (•*) /e\ 

Genml curriculum with regular college preparatory 
•cbnco co u r s es le a d ing to 3- year technological 
Junior college. 

(•) /*\ 
Vocational curriculum' In mechanics for entrance 
Into the trades at die mechanic helper stage. 


7i-fa. 


<•) 


merai curriculum— entrance into dower me 
operation or other simple work. 



Educators are gieeily oonoerned with the problem of 
st u d ent s to v oc at ion al co ur ses ip high sc ho ol fftndmts wh o w poo r 
in mxieni e fnbjuts are often as si gne d to vocational nourees This 
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is oftenf doe to the leek of school facilities end the failure of some 
educators' to understand that inadequate ability to master traditional 
academic subjects is no indication of aptitnde for learning a skilled 
trade. The quotation from the Be port by the New York Board of 
Education aays: “With the chronological promotion policy now in 
effect in the lower schools, some students- now reach secondary school 
with the intelligence levels formerly considered not sufficient to do 
•dequate efphentary school work” The fragmentary data available 
indicate that this may be a general situation throughout the United 
Staten. The fact, however, that it exists in New York City is alarm* 
mg. If such poor students are to be assigned to lower levels of work 
it should be in e more appropriate program than vocational educa- 
tion for the skilled trades. Educators throughout the Nation are 
now discussing the inadequacy of the secondary school program. 
Particular attention is being given to students on the two extremes of 
intellectual ability, namely, the gifted and the below average. In 
far too many instances the below average student has ben assigned 
to vocational courses. Overwhelming evidence indicates that this 
plan is not satisfactory and may do immeasurable harm to both the 
student and the vocational program. The need for sound guidance 
is dearly indicated, but cannot function with respect to this problem 
until $hool administrators recognise end take positive action in de- 
veloping a feasible program for these students. Only students who 
otn profit from technical and trade instruction should be assigned to 
vocational trade and industrial education classes. The program has 
been in operation 40 years, yet this problem of selecting students for 
trade courses has scarcely been touched. 

This discussion has been focused upon students with potentialities 
in the edentrfic areas and in trade and industrial education. The 
b«io principles of this approach are just as applicable to the other 
professional end vocat i onal areas, such as law, the humanities, eo- 
oounting, business education, and distributive education. It is hoped 
that the examples prese n ted have been s uf fi cient ly illustrative of the 
baaio principles involved, that teachers m all fields and counsribm off 
iH students will be Able to use the approach regardless of the eras 
of greatest student potentiality. The most significant practical lim- 
itation on the application of this approach to any educational or voca- 
tional penult is the re s tricti o n on modification of curricular emphases 
in the school. If curricular choices and modifications are not- pos- 
sible, little educational planning can be aooomplighhd and educational 
opportunitiea are proportionately limited. ' 


i 

i 



Section VIII. Concluding Statement 

THE APPROACH presented here is related to only one specific 

■ aspect of guidance procedure, which either has not been recognized 
ot has not been spelled out in theory or practice. It been sug- 
gested here that school counselors separate student d*iji into two 
categories for two different uses. It is suggested that in order to 
do this successfully, the two different uses be separated in point of 
* tune when they are first used in the educational and vocational guid- 
aho^pf a student 

.ft is e mph as iz ed that there are two types of data— positive and 
Mgative — which should be used in a sequence in the original coon* 
seling with the student about hiareducational choices at the ba nning 
of the high school period. AtjSater grades as choices are evaluated, 
it is proper to oonaider all factors in combination since it is assumed 
that the m a in t en a nce of original choice may be dependent cm modifi- 
cation of factors with negative influence. 

This approach to the problem of curriculum or occupational choice 
is not contrary to Super's “theory of vocational choice.” Rather it 
•°g)gssts tha t then are points at which vocational choices can be im- 
proved over prevailing patterns. It is hypothesized that the current 
■todies of vocational choice will find that prevailing patterns of choice 
an often in i mical to the problem of manpower of the Nation on the 
one side and the adjustment of the individual to his career on the 
other. 

~ When counseling with a student about strictly personal and social 
adjustment problems, dU of the information about a student Bhould 
be consi de red. Hue discussion has no direct bearing cm the procedures 
in personal and social guidance, exoept that indirectly the solution 
of e du cat io nal and vocational problems may enhance personal 
adjustment 


Appendix I. Two Minor Limiting Features 

A LTHOUQH the procedures outlined in this publication deal with 
the problem of educational and vocational guidance for tH* 
majority of high school student*, there are two which 

ahould be noted. First, specific provision has not been »n*dA for 
student* with a high level of artistic or music aptitude. The reason 
these aptitudes were not c on si der ed in the overall outline is 
only a s m a ll minority of the student* will display «ignHW«i poten- 
tialities in these areas, and it is not practical to give art and music 
aptitude me a su res to aU student*. The guidance of individual stu- 
dents in these areas should be based on a consideration of the student^ 
motivation as well as his t a len t. In our society, occupational oppor- 
tunities in art and music are not great and the educational program 
for development appropriate to these occupations has not been dearly 
established. However, where mch talent* are s u spec te d, or student 
aspirations are in these areas, the counselor should administer special 
aptitude measures in art or music on an individual basis. 1 

The interpretation of aptitude scores in music or art should follow 
ths asms approach *s prese nt ed in previous sections. The general 
level of intellectual ability and the level of the special aptitudes would 
serve to estimate the type of high sdiooi curricul um appropriate 
foirthe student 

/The second limitation is that dim method — —m approximate 
duality of school experiences— that is, the student* involved axe as- 
mimed to have had their school experiences in the United States and to 
have entered sdiool at about the 5 to 7 year age level and to have at- 
tended continuously without significant interruption, such aa being out 
of school for a year or more. Retardation or acceleration of a year or 
two does not invalidate this approach because the interpretation of 
tmt results st ths seventh and eighth grade cam be made age ^ 
and grade norms. Special aptitude or trait mores are related to ths 
grade group. This is not a disturbing factor, however, sfoes ths 
•cores on special aptitude tarts tend not to vary a greet deal from 
grade- to- grade at this level. 
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Appendix II. Note on Cummulative^ccords for 
Use With the Essential Data Discussed in This 
Approach 

THE CUMULATIVE RECXJRD fot the junior And senior high 
• school p^-iod ^should carry an understandable record of the 
achievement battery it the seventh grade, the general intelligence test 
results at the seventh and eighth grade, and the multi-potential apti- 
tude tests at the ninth grade. Most cumulative records have provision 
for recording swum However, they are not always shown so that the 
comparison can be easily made among the scores. For this reason, it 
is suggested that provision be made for the achievement battery test 
scores at the seventh grade to be geared to ‘age and grade norms, 
and for the multi -potential aptitude test scores at the ninth grade to 
be given in percentiles or sigma scores for the grade. Provision for 
general mental ability test scores, L a, M. A.'e am) I. Q.’s are found 
in practically all cumulative records. 

Appendix III. Addresses of Publishers of Measure- 
ments Mentioned in This Approach 


Aodm Pmusaure Oa, Bockvtite Centre, N. T. 
•Buwad or Eduoattoji ac UuenBunn, 
Emporia, Ka^p. 

*Botbad or ^ptuttojiai. asb be 

Iowa OUy, Iowa 


• State Tea chert OoDete, 
Marta Cnlrwraltjr of Iowa 


S01S Bollywood Boulevard. Leo 


28, Calif. 


2U4 Irvtag Boulevard, Dallas 7, Tax. 

US Booth Didtlnaoo Street, ktadlsoo 8, Wla 
Ebocatsosal Toot Bubav, 

730 WaaWa/toa Avexrae, BE, Ulxmeapolia 14. Mtaa 
S488 ViM Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


SO Naooaa Street, Prlacetoa, X. I, 

4M0 Holljwood Boulavard. Lo* Aocelee 27, CAVtf. 

•CL A. Qaaeoiar Oa,S4ff Calboua Street, Ctedasatt IS, Ohte- 
BLooeara* Ifimai Oa* 

S Part Str ee t , Boatoa 7, Maas. 

488 Poorth Areeoe, Now York 18, N. T. 
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Ttmomwm. Pmi, bo, 180 Naeaao Street, Princeton, N. J. 

™ PWOWMOOM. Oowounoi, 804 But 40th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
tPtreuo School Pu*u*i*ii»e Oa, 840 Oalboaa Street, CtadiuuU 10, Ohio. 
Saiuca Rwuob Amociatm. 57 W«t Oread Arenoe. ChlcefO 10, 111. 

Bxwbaj Softly Ool. Box 887, Barer ty Hllle, Ceiif. 

Th* Srecx Oa, Ninth tod rerece Street, Aaetln, Tex. 

'W«em» PerOBouwiCAL Santa, 100SC Sooth Modem Boulererd. Lo# Anxelee 
30 . Cm 111 


Woeu> Book Oo_ 

441 Wee* Peachtree 8t W, Nh, Atlanta 8, Oe. 
*188 Prairie Area am, CMca*o lft, 11L 
6 Beacon Street, Boetoh 8, Him. 

^ Yoaker>-oo Hodeoa 5, H. Y. 

707 Browder Street, Delta 1, Tex. 

2064 Onlrereity A recta, Berkeley 1 Cell! 
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